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A SUMMARY OF THE EVALUATION 
FOR BILINGUAL BASIC SKILLS THROUGH 
INTERDISCIPLINARY CAREER ORIENTATION 
WALTON HIGH SCHOOL 
1981 - 1982 



This program, in its second year of a three-year funding 
cycle, provided instruction in E.S.L. and native language arts, as well 
as bilingual instruction in mathematics, social studies, science, career 
orientation and career exploration, typing, music, and health careers to 
approximately 200 Spanish-speaking students of limited English proficiency 
in grades nine through twelve. The highest percentage of students was 
in grade nine. Thirty-nine percent of the students were born in Puerto 
Rido, thirty percent in the Dominican Republic, and thirteen percent in 
the United States. All students, except one, were Hispanic and spoke 
^Spanish at home. The students varied in English language proficiency, 
ability in their native language, and overall academic preparedness. 



The program's philosophy was one of transition, equipping 
students not only with language skills, but with career awareness and 
orientation, attitudes toward work and those general skills necessary 
for smooth transition from school to job market after graduation. 
Emphasis was placed on the students' integration into society at large. 



Title VII funds supported the following staff positions: the 
program coordinator; one curriculum specialist/resource teacher; two 
paraprofessionals^ and one family worker. The director's posjtion was 
supported by tax-levy funds; this position included responsibilities 
other than bilingual education. Instructional services and additional 
paraprofessional assistance were provided by a combination of Title I 
and tax-levy monies. A curriculum was developed for the health careers 
course and a special writing course for E.S.L. was devised. Supportive 
. services to program students consisted of psychological and career 
counseling, quidance services, and home visits. Development activities 
for staff members included monthly departmental meetings, workshops and 
training sessions, and attendance at conferences and university courses. 
Parents of program students were involved in a Parent-Student Advisory 
Committee and attended E.S.L. classes taught by the program coordinator. 
Although parental involvement was limited by outside commitments and 
neighborhood safety problems, attendance at meetings improved and the 
program continued to encourage parental participation. 



Students were assessed in English language development ( Criterion 
Referenced Engl ish Syntax Test ) ; qrowth in their mastery of Spanish 
( Interamerican Series Prueba de Lectura ); mathematics, social studies, 
and science (teacher-made tests); and attendance (school and program 
records). Quantitative analysis of student achievement indicated that: 
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--Program students mastered 1.4 objectives for each month of 
E.S.L. instruction in the fall and 1.1 objectives per month 
in the spring, thereby meeting the proposed criterion level. 
Level I students surpassed the objective during both semesters 
while students at Level III failed to meet the criterion during 
the spring. 

--In Spanish reading, students surpassed the objective of. a 
gain of 3 raw score points, thus demonstrating gains of 
statistical significance and moderate educational significance. 

--In native language arts, overall passing rates for fall 
and spring were 86 percent and 80 percent respectively. 

--Seventy-five percent of program students passed teacher-made 
examinations^ in bilingual social studies clas-ses during the 
fall semesters During the spring semester, the overall passing 
rate was 77 percent. 

--In bilingual science courses, the overall passing rate for 
the fall was 62 percent, while for the spring it was 51 percent. 

--Fifty-eight percent of program students passed teacher-made 
tests in mathematics during the fall semester and 43 percent 
passed similar tests during the spring. 

--Students in E.S.L. 6 had a 96 percent overall passing rate 
and those in E.S.L. 7/8 had a 70 percent, passing rate, 
surpassing the stated program objective. 

--The overall attendance rate of program students exceeded 
the average school-wide rate by 16 percentage points. 



The following recommendations are aimed at improving the 
overall effectiveness of the program: 

--Establishing a separate resource center to house the program's 
growing collection of resource materials. 

--Formalizing a.system of follow-Gp with the school's guidance 
office for students who are to be completely mai nstreamed. 

--Considering the possibility of securing the services of a 
bilingual secretary to relieve the heavily burdened Title 
VII staff. 

--Reviewing the evaluation objectives inflight of the program's 
proposed scope of work. 
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BILINGUAL BASIC SKILLS THROUGH INTERDISCIPLINARY 
CAREER ORIENTATION 



WALTON HIGH SCHOOL 

Location: West 196th Street and Reservoir Avenue 

Bronx* New York 10468 

Year of Operation: 1981-1982, second year of a three-year cycle 

Target Languaqe: Spanish 

Number of Students: 200 

Assistant Principal: i Mrs, S. Sel linger 

Project Coordinator: Ms. Norma Cruz-Dunn 

I. DEMOGRAPHIC CONTEXT 

^> 

. ENVIRONMENT 

Walton High School is located in the Kingsbridge section of 
the Bronx, a neighborhood of low and middle-income two- and three-family 
houses, apartment houses, and some co-operative apartment bfflldings. It 
is bordered by Lehman College to the north and Public School 86 to the 
south. Family-owned stores, fast food places, and branches of banks and 
chain stores can be found alonq nearby Kingsbridge Avenue. The elevated 
IRT subway line is visible from the school. The Bronx High Schoal of 
Science, DeWItt Clinton High School, an armory, and a number of hospitals 
are among the institutions to be found in the neighborhood. 

SITE CHARACTERISTICS 

Walton High School is a well-maintained, H-shaped building that 
was built more than 50 years ago. The bilingual program office is on . 
the third floor, along with classrooms and several other departmental 
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offices. The office 1s shared by the program coordinator, the bilingual 
resource teacher, and the paraprofesslonal s. In addition, 1t houses the 
program's resource center. 

ATTENDANCE AREA " 

Walton High School 1s a non-zoned schoo-1 located, 1n Community 
School District 10, an area that, according to a September 1980 survey 
made by the program coordinator, has a racial /ethnic composition that 1s 
60 percent black, 37 percent Hispanic, and 3 percent "other." However, 
as an undlstrlcted school, Walton draws its student body of 3,671 primarily 
from outside of Its attendance area. Most of the students are from the 
area south of Fordham Road, a low-Income, unstable community with many 
Immigrant families and an overall composition that 1s 99 percent black 
anc^ Hispanic. * 

The student body 1s made up of one-third males (1,167) and 
two-thirds females (2,504). The ethnic composition 1s: 2,189 black; 
1,346 Hispanic; 59 white; 57 As 1an/Pac1 f 1c Islander; and 1 American 
Indian. Table 1 presents ^ breakdown of students by home language and 
the number determined to be of limited English proficiency (LEP). 
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TABLF 1 

Home Lanquaqe of Students 1n the School as a Whole 
(Other Than English) 



Lanquaqe 


Number of Students 


Number LEP 


Spanish 


1,303 


513 


Chinese 


29 


10 


Vietnamese, 


27 


27 


Haitian/Creole 


4 


1 


Greek 


2 




Italian 


2 




Korean 


2 




Serbo Croatian 


2 


2 


Urdu/Pakistan 


1 


1 



Source : Hi qh School Data Form for Consent Decree/Lau Proqram, 
October 15, 1981. 

History of Services to LEP Students 

The deslqnatlon of Walton as a site for a Title VII bilingual 
proqram reflects the school's qrowlnq 1mm1qrant population, which 1s 
predominantly Hispanic and is an outqrowth of earlier efforts to meet 
the needs of LEP students. These efforts beqan over a decade aqo when, 
1n 1970, the English department offered two levels of English as a second 
lanquaqe (£.S.L.). These courses were moved to the forelqn lanquaqe 
department four years later, at the same time that nat1 ve-1 anquage arts 
(N.L.A.) courses 1n Spanish were Introduced, alonq with Spanlsh-lanquaqe 



courses in mathematics , science, and social studies. At that time, Title 
I funded the E.S.L. and N.L.A. classes and tax-levy funding was provided 
for content-area courses in Spanish. 

From the spring of 1977 through the spring of 1979, a Title 
VII program, with offices at the Central Board of Education, organized 
and provided bilingual services at Walt<fo, Morris High School, and 
Tilden High School. Walton and Morris had Spanish components, whereas 
Tilden had a French component. Under this f umbrel 1 a program, the Walton 
program staff was comprised of a curriculum Specialist and a parapro- 
fessional, with these two positions being funded by Title VII. It 
provided two years of N.L.A. classes and four years of E.S.L. 

The present program expands the instructional offerings and 
student services previously offered under the umbrella program. Geared 
specifically for Walton's Spanish-speaking students, it isMn the second 
t year of a three-year funding cycle. Although it was originally designed 
to also serve 60 bilingual students at St. Catherine's Academy, a Bronx 
parochial school, budgetary constraints have limited this service to the 

s 

furnishing of career orientation and exploration bilingual materials for 
these students. 

Due to their small numbers, Walton's non-Hispanic LEP students 
(see Table 1) participate in mainstream content-area courses, in addition 
to classes in E.S.L. Additional E.S.L. classes may be audited 1 as needed 
during free periods. 
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II. STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

ENTRY CRITERIA 

Students are identified as eligible for the bilinqual proqram 
when they first enter the school or by recommendation of the feeder school. 
Those who score at> or below the twenty-first percentile on the Language 
Assessment Battery (LAB) are admitted into the program if they are 
recommended by program staff and have received parental approval for 
such participation. 

COMPOSITION 

The bilingual proqram consists of 200 students. Thirty-one 
percent of these are male and 69 percent are female, a somewhat higher 
percentage of male students than is represented in the population of the 
sthool as a whole. Table 2 presents the distribution of students by sex 
and grade. Students born in Puerto Rico make up 39 percent of program 
enrollment; Dominican students comprise 30 percent; United States-born 
Hispanic students, 13 percent; Hondurans, 5 percent; and Ecuadorians, 
5 percent. Table 3 presents the number and percentages of students by 
countries of origin. 



t TABLE 2 

Number and Percentages of Students by Sex and Grade 



Grade 


Male 
N 


Percent 

of 
Grade 


Femal e 
N 


Percent 

of 
Grade 


Total 
' N 


Column Total : 
Percent 

of All Students 


9 


22 


. 28 


57 


72 


79 


40 


10 


18 


29 


44 


•* 

71 


62 


31 


11 


14 


40 




60 ' 


35. 


18 


12 


7 


32 


15 




22 


11 


TOTAL 


61 


31 


137 


69 


198 


100 



.Female students comprise a majority at each grade. 



.The highest percentage of students is 1n qrade nine, followed 
by grade ten. Student enrollment decreases as grade^level 
increases. 



TABLE 3 

Number and Percentages of Students by 
Country of Birth 
Language: Spanish 



Country of Birth 


Number 


Percent 


Puerto Rico 


76 


39 


Dominican Republic 


59 


30 


Cuba 


1 


less than 1%^ 


Mexico 4 


1 ! 


less than 1%' 


Honduras 




5 


Guatemala 


2 


1 


El Salvador 


4 


2 


Nicaragua 


4 


2 


Colombia 


2 


1 


Ecuador 


9 


5 


Peru 


1 


less than 1% 


Venezuela 


2 


1 


U.S. • 


25 


13 * • 


TOTAL 


195 


100 



.Thirty-nine percent of the students are Puerto R1can-born. The 
next highest percentage is Dominican-born. 

.Thirteen percent of the students are United States-born. 

.All students are Hispanic, and Spanish is their home language. 
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' LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY 

As a qroup, proqram students show a hi qh rate of proficiency 
in Spanish, Less than one-third are 4n remedial courses in Spanish, 
whereas more than two-thirds are in either advanced honors or advanced 
literature courses. Enqlish proficiency ranqes from those who barely 
speak Enqlish to students who have been placed in advanced E.S.U classes. 
The use of Enqlish outside the classroom settinq tends to be dependent 
on the lenqth of a student's stay in the United States. Hispanic students 
who were born in this country seem m6re likely to use Enqlish with others 
who speak it. " Recently-arri ved immiqrants tend not to use Enqlish out- 
side of school, since they can function monol i nqual ly in their native 
lanquaqe in their own community settinqs and in their interactions with 
thei r peers. 

Because many students are jmmiqrants with varied lenqths of 
residence in this country, their educational histories may vary consid- 
erably. Many have suffered interrupted schoolinq, or because of a lack 
of opportunity in their countries of oriqin, have received fewer years 

of education than their qrade levels would indicate. Table 4 presents 

< 

proqram students by acje at the end of the school year and qrade. 



TABLE 4 

Number of Students by Aqe and Grade 



Aqe 


Grade 9 


Grade 10 


Grade 11 


Grade 12 


Total 


13 


1 








1 


14 


26 


. 1 


1 




28 


15 


32. *! 


12 


1 


1 - 


46 


1 fi 

1 V 




.. .... 


* * 


i 


00 


1 7 


U 


i 7 

1 / 


in 


» P ,. . „ 


^ JO 


18 





4 


10 


7 


21 


19 






2 


7 


9 


20 








1 


1 


Total 


— 

80 


62 


35 


22 


199 


Overa qe 
Students: 

Number 


21 


21 


12 


8 


62 


Percent * 


26 


34 


34 . 


36 


31 



Note , Shaded boxds Indicate expected aqe ranqe. 

\ 

. Thirty-one percent of the students are overaqe for their qrade. 
This percent 1s relatively low compared with other blUnqual 
hiqh school proqrams 1n New York City. 

.The hlqhest percentaqe of students 1s 16 years of "aqe. Most of 
these students are 1n qrade ten. 



III. PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS 

\ 

«. 

PROGRAM GOALS ANO OBJECTIVES 

The qoals of the proqram are stated In the proposal as a list 
of lonq-term objectives which has been Included in the appendices. 
Specifically, the proposed proqram lists the followlnq objectives for 
evaluation duMnq the 1981-1982 period: 

1) as a result of partldpatlnq 1n the program, 70 percent of 
students enrolled 1n E.S.L. classes will advance one level 1n Enqllsh 
oral-lanquaqe proficiency; 

2) as a result of partldpatlnq 1n the proqram, 70 percent of 
students enrolled 1n E.S.L. (transitional/remedial readlnq) Enqllsh classes 
will receive passinq marks (55 percent or better) 1n E.S.L; 

3) as a result of partldpatlnq 1n the proqram,- 75 percent of 
LEP students will master an averaqe of one objective per four weeks of 
treatment on the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST); 

4) at least 70 percent' of the students participating 1n the 
program will advance three points 1n Spanish-language achievement; 

5) as a result of participating 1n the program, 80 percent of 
the students will pass with 65 percent or better, a mastery test 1n 
Span1sh-]anguaqe achievement compared to similar non-proqram students; 

6) as a result of partldpatlnq 1n the program, 70 percent of 
the students will pass course work (65 percent or better) 1n. their native 
lanquaqe arts or Spanish class; 

7) as a result of partldpatlnq 1n the proqram, the percentage 
of students enrolled 1n E.S.L. (transitional/remedial readlnq) Enqllsh 
classes passinq (65 percent or better) translated uniform, examinations 
will be equal statistically to the percentaqe of -ma1 nstreamed students 
passinq 1n mathematics, science, and social studies; 



8) as a result of partldpatlnq 1n the proqram, students 1 
attendance will Increase five percent 1n comparison to malnstreamed 
students; 
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9) as a result of participating In the program, students win 
have'a dropout rate five percent lower than similar non-program students; 

10) as a result of participating 1n the program, 60 percent of 
the students win demonstrate Increased pride 1n their native cultural 
heritage; 



11) as a result of participating 1n the program, students 
will visit four sites to 1 ncrease thei r cultural awareness; 



12) as a result of participating 1n the program, curriculum 
and supplementary materials will be updated, revised, o,r developed in 
the following areas: general science; biology; health careers; English 
as a second language - terms 1-8; Spanish language and culture/native 
language arts; bilingual career education; mathematics fundamentals 
and algebra; eastern areas - Latin American studies; world history; 

* 

13) as a result of participating 1n the program, bilingual 
personnel will attend monthly training workshops; 

14,) as a result of participating 1n the program, mutual co- 
operation -with Lehman College will be achieved through meetings; 

15) as a result of participating 1n the program, students at 
Lehman College will be encouraged to do their field work at Walton High 
School ; 



- 16) as a result of participating jn the program, staff and para- 
professionals will have the opportunity to register for college courses 
1n bilingual education; 



17) as a result of participating 1n the program, parents will 
attend regularly scheduled meetings of the program; 



18) as a result of participating 1n the program, an advisory 
committee of bilingual parents and students will be established. 



PROGRAM PHILOSOPHY 

The bilingual program has been designed — and 1s fully 1m- A 
plemented as a transitional program, the transition to the mainstream 
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1s seen not just In linguistic terms, but 1n terms of career awareness 
and orientation, attitudes toward work, and general skills that can - * 
facilitate the students ' -entry into the labor market after graduation. 
Emphasis is thereby placed on the students/ becoming integrated Into 
society at large. 

The philosophy of the bilingual program is entirely shared by 
both the program staff and the school administration. The principal 
regards bi 1 i ngual i sm, or even tH Ungual 1sm» as an advantage that un-, 
fortunately is not shared by those students whose native. and only language 
is English. These students have the opportunity *to improve their language 
skills by taking N.L.A. classes with Hispanic students; the evaluator * 
identified a number of non-Hispanic students in an advanced Spanish class 
who showed remarkable proficiency in Spanish. In addition, a number of 
mainstream teachers are taking Spanish lessons from the program coordinator. 

Along with the general success of program students 1n main-' 
stream courses, these activities on the part of native English speakers 
in the student population and among the faculty Indicate the positive 
way 1n which the program 1s seen in the school as a whole. In addition, 
they reflect the degree of success of the program 1n communicating the 
value to the school community. Within, this context, development of 
students' abilities 1n Spanish 1s understood as a vehicle to an effective 
transition, rather than as keeping students from f ul 1 -participation- 1 n 
the life of the school. . 

N 
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ORGANIZATION AND STRUCTURE 

The program Is under the direction of -an assistant principal 
1n charge of bilingual education who also directs the departments of 
E.S.L. and foreign languages. She reports directly to the school principal, 
Directly under her supervision 1s a program coordinator who Implements all 
decisions and who supervises the program staff. Her responsibilities 
Include administrative, supervisory-, and fiscal matters -of the program. 
The Title VII staff consists of one curriculum specialist/resource teacher, 
one family worker, and two paraprofessionals. 

At the director^ level, the program 1s articulated with the 

f 

following departments of the scfiool: foreign language, guidance, mathe- 
matics, music and art, physical education, science, secretarial studies, 
and social studies. Figure 1 presents the program's organizational 
Arrangement w1tht.n Walton's administrative structure. 
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FIGURE 1 

B1 Ungual Program Organization Structure 



Principal 
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-Collaborative Relationship 
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FUNDING 

Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act provides 
funding for the following staff: the program coordinator; one curricul urn 
specialist/resource teacher; two paraprofessional s , and one f ami ly* worker. 
The director's position is supported by tax-levy funds; her position as 
assistant principal in charge of several departments includes duties not 
related to bllinqual education. Instructional personnel, including 
four paraprofesslonals , are funded either by Title I or tax-levy. Table 
5 details funding sources for the instructional component of the program. 
Funding sources for the non-instructional component of the program are 
presented in Table 6. 

TABLE 5 

Funding of the Instructional Component 



Funding Number of Number of Number 



Area 


Source(s ) 


Teachers 


CI asses 


of Paras 


E.S.L. 


Title I 


5 


2 , 3 k 5 , 5 > 5 


3.6 


Native Language 


Tax-1 evy 
Title I 


1 

2 


3 

1,3 


.4 


Mathematics 


Tax-levy 
Title' VII 


1 


5 


.2 


Social Studies 


Tax-1 evy 
Title VII 


3 


1.1.5 


.4 


Science 


Tax-levy 
Title VII 


1 c. 


5 


.4 


Career Orientation 


Title I 
Title VH 


'1 


2 


.4 


Career Exploration 


Title I • 
Title VII 


' 1 


3 


.6 


Typing 


Tax-1 evy 


1 


3 




Music/Piano 


•Tax-levy 


1 


1 




Health Careers 


Tax-levy 
Title VII 


1 


1 


.2 



Paraprofessionals are present in all Title I funded E.S.L. and N.L.A. 
classes. The two Title VII paraprofessionals are placed in mathematics, 
science, and social studies classes w+iere nepded. 
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TABLE 6 



Funding of the Non-Instructional Component 



Purpose 


Funding Source(s) 


Personnel : No. & Title 


Administration & 
Supervi sion 


Tax-levy 
Title VII 


.2 A. P. Supervision (Director) 
Project Coordinator 


Curriculum 
Development 


Title VII 


Curriculum/ 
Resource Teacher 


Support 
Services 


Title VII 
Tax-levy 


Family Worker 

Bilingual Guidance Counselor 


Staff 

Development 


Title m 
Title VII 


Pfdject Coordinator 
Curriculum/Resource Teacher 


Parental 4 

Community Involvement 


Title VII r 
Title VII 


Project Coordinator* 
Curriculum/Resource Teacher 



STAFF CHARACTERISTICS 

The bilingual teaching staff 1s made up of four E.55.L. teachers, 
one teacher of both E.S.L. and N.L.A., one bilingual chemistry and science 
teacher, two Spanish teachers, three social studies teachers, and one bi- 
lingual teacher of mathematics. During the 1981-1982 year, the regular 
program mathematics teacher was on sabbatical leave and was replaced by 
a substitute who is not bilingual. Table 7 details staff characteristics 
for these and other program staff members. 
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TABLE 7 

Staff Characteristics: Professional and Paraprofesslonal Staffs 



Function (s) 


% Time 
Spent in 
Function 


Date 
Hired 


Education 


1 

Certification ft License 


Ytars of 
nonoi i ngu< i 
Experience 


Years of 

Rfll in dual 

Experience 


Ytars of 

Experience 
(ESL) 


Coordinator 


100 


9/63 


B.A. Spanish 
H.A. Spanish 
H.A. Linguistics ABO 
H.A. Ed. Adm. 
(27 credits - 
expected date of 
Graduation 6/83 


NVC Spanish 

NYS DHS 
JHS 




18 


8 

• 


Bilingual Curriculum 
Resource Teacher 


100 




B.A. spanish/frencn 
H.A. (32 credits) 


NVC Spanish 
NYS DHS 


i 


4 . 


4 


E.SiL./N.L.A. Teacher 


40/60 




B.A. Spanish 


NYC Spanish DHS 




1 


1 


E.S.L. Teacher 


100 


10/82 


B.A. Spanish 


NYS Spanish 
NYC DHS 




1 


l 


E.S.L.' Teacher 


100 


9/82 


B.A. .French 
H.A. French 
H.A. Superv. ft Adm. 


NVC E.S.L. HS 

huc r~ _ _ _ _ |> tic iuC 

NYS French HS, JHi 




lfl 


3 


E.S.L. Teacher 


100 


in /on 


B.S. Music 

H.A. Music Education 
to. n. music tu. 


NYC DHS. JHS 
NYS Music 
It) F « 1. 


\ 




4 


c c 1 T«Arh»r 


100 


9/70 


B.A. 1 60 credits 


NYC Spanish. Fits E.S.L. DHS 


10 (Spanish) 




16 


L.j.L. ICdCIICl 

Spanish Teacher 


20 




B.A. Spanish 
ft 30 credits 


NVC Spanish JHS/HS 
NYS E.S.L. HS 


10 (Spanish) 




10 


Spanish Teacher, 


60 




B.A. Spanish 


NYC Spanish 
NYS DHS 








Bilingual Chemistry 
Science Teacher 


100 


9/80 


B.S. Science 

H.S. Chemistry 


NVC Bilingual Chemistry 
General Science 0HS 


4 


4 




Billnqual Math Teacher 


100 


9/78 


B.S. Matt 


NVC HS Math 
NYS 


1A 


4 




Bilingual 

Par a professional 


100 


9/78 


B.A. Social Studies 


NYC Per Diem Social Studies 


5 


5 


5 


Bilingual <a 
Paraprofessional 


, 100 


9/78 


Undergrade credits 


NYC 


4 


4 


1 4 


Bilingual 
Family Worker 


100 


9/79 


B.A. 


NYC 


3 


3 


1 



J 



IV. INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT 

STUDENT PLACEMENT, PROGRAMMING, AND MAINSTREAM I NG 

Upon entering the program, students are placed at the appropriate 
language level for English and Spanish based on Individual placement tests 
given by the director or the coordinator, as well*lr$ on the recommendations 
of their teachers or guidance counselor. Special needs or abilities of the 
students are taken Into account In student placement and programming. 

T 

Because the students 1n the program tend to be quite literate 
1n Spanish, N.L.A. 1 and 2, designed for those who are functionally 
Illiterate 1n Spanish, were not given 1n the 1981-1982 year. Courses 
were given, however, 1n N.L.A. 3 and 4, to students who are literate but 
1n need of remediation. In addition to offering Spanish 5 and 6, aimed 
at enrichment, , the program offered an advanced literature class 1n Spanish, 
(Spanish 7/9 and Spanish 8/10), to students during both the fall and spring 
terms. Table 8 lists offerings in N.L.A. and Spanish. 

The evaluator observed both a beginning N.L.A. class and an 
advanced one. The former was small and the teacher was assisted by a 
paraprofessional who walked around the class responding to students 1 
questions and working individually with those in need of additional 
help. While Spanish was used 90 percent of the time by the teacher when 
addressing the students, key terms in the lesson were translated into 
English. The advanced class was much larger arid had no paraprofessional 
in it. Focused on the novel Pepita Jimenez , instruction was exclusively 
in Spanish. 
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TABLE 8 

Offerings In Native Language Arts (Spanish) 



±M ■ 

Fall . 



Number of Average Curriculum or 



Level 


Classes 


Class Reg. 


Description 


Material 1n Use 


3 


3 - 


20 


Intermediate 
remedial 


Ya escrlblmos; Ortografla 3 

Cuentos CorMentes (Funding: Title I) 


5 


1 


33 


Advanced 
honors 


El espanol al d1a 
Aventura en la dudad 


7/9 


3 


r 


35 

* 


Advanced 
1 Iterature 
course 


Espana y su dvlllzaclon; Velnte 
Cuentos hlspanoamerlcanos del slglo 
XX; Los arboles mueren de pie 








Spring 


* 


4 


3 


20 


.Intermediate 
remedial 


Ya escrlblmos; Ortografla 4; Cuentos 
corrlentes (Funding: Title I) 


6 


1 


33 


Advanced 
honors 


El espanol al idla f 
Aventuras en la dudad 


8/10 


3 


35 


Advanced 
1 Iterature 
course 


Espana y su c1 vlllzadon; Velnte 
cuentos hlspanoamerlcanos del slglo 
XX; Peplta Jimenez 



4 



' Program students are offered a four-year sequence of E.S.L. classes. 
E.S.L. 1 through 3 are supplemented by career orientation and exploration 
courses. E.S.L, 4 and 5, Intermediate and advanced classes, are supplemented 
by additional English classes. E.S.L. 6 through 8 are designed as transi- 
tional courses Intended to prepare students for mainstream English. 
Table 9 lists E.S.L. courses offered during the 1981-1982 year. 
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TABLE 9 

Offerings 1n„ English as a Second Lanquage » » 

* 

(Fall and Spring) * 



.1 



Level^ 


Number of 
CI asses 


Averaqe 
Class Req. 


Description 


Class 
Pds/Wk 


Curriculum or 
Material 1n Use 


1 


Fall Spring 
2 1 


Fall Sprlnq 
20 15 


Elementary 


10 


Lado-Enql1sh Series 1 


2 


3 2 


20 20 


Elementary » 


-10 


Lado-Enqllsh Series 2; 
No Hot Water Tonight 


3 


2 2 


22 20 


Intermediate 


10 


Lado Enqllsh Series 3 
Turnlnq Point 9 


4 


1 2 


20 20 


Intermediate 


5 


Lado English Series 4 


5 


1 '2 


20 20 


Advanced y 


5 


Lado English Series 5 


■ 6 


1 1 


20 20 




5 


^aod English Series 6; 
American Literature 


7/8 


1 1 


15 15 

* 


Advanced 

4 


' 5 


Stories, American Read- 
1ngs-3 

English Composition 
Short World Biography 
Modern B1 oqr^phles 
Be A Better Reader 
Barnell Loft Series- 
Levels CAD 2,0 Passages' 



c • 

The bilingual courses 1n career exploration and career orienta- 
tion are in' Important itart of the students 1 education, since they focus 
on practical Issues of concrete and lonq-range benefit to the students. 
The evaluator observed a career orientation class whose topic was a job 
* Interview and a career awareness class whose topic was handling a checklnq 
account. Both courses provide students who are 1n the beqlnnlnq or 
Intermediate levels of E.S.L. the opportunity to heqln to understand and 
communicate 1n Enqllsh 1n a settlnq, where their questions can also be 
answered 1n Spanish. Both classes are tauqht by a bilingual teacher and 
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*a blllnqual paraprofesslonal. In o^e class both tjeacher and students 
addressed each other 1n Enq]1sh 100 percent of the time. In the other 
class the teacher always addressed the students 1n Enqllsh, and they 
addressed .her half of the time 1n Enqllsh and half 1n Spanish. 

^ The students' E-.S.L. levels determine whether they have a full 

or partial bilingual proqram. Their scores on the math placement test 
determine where they will be placed in the math sequence from qrades 9 
throu<Jtf 12. Thp remainder of the proqrams are completed with required 
and elective courses deslqned to allow them to -meet requirements for 
+i 1 qh school qraduatlon. After the tenth qrade, students can take an 
Increasinq number of elective courses, which they select on the basis 
of Interest. 

Some "tracklnq" results from qrouplng students accordlnq to 
their I1nqu1st1c abilities. Placement, however, 1s reviewed reqularly, 
so that students are scheduled for tlasses that provide challenqes for 
them without being too difficult. 

The decision to offer a blllnqual elective course depends on 
enrollment. . Duflnq the 1981-1982 year, the proqram provided the follow- 
1nq blllnqual elective courses: career orientation, career exploration, 
typlnq 1 and 2, piano, and ceramics. Table 10 lists fall and sprlnq b1- 
>1nqual content-area courses. Curricula used 1n these courses parallel 
that 1n mainstream courses. Some courses use materials printed 1n Spanish 
exclusively and all courses are reported to use materials appropriate to 
the students' readlnq levels. 

7 
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TABLE 10- 
BiHnqual Content-Area Offerings 



Number of Average Percent of 



C ft i ipcoc 


Classes 


Reqlster 


Spanish Use 




Fall 
3 


Spr1 nq 
3 


Fall 
34 


Sprlnq 
34 


Fall 
100 


Sprlnq 
60 


woria ni5tu ry i —c 


3 


2 


34 


34 


100 


100 


Miner i can n i story c 


1 


34 


100 


Economics 1 


2 


34 


100 


General Science 


3 


3 


34 


34 


100 


100 


Biology 1-2 


2 


2 


34 


34 


100 


100 


neaiun uareers i-c. 


1 


1 


34 


34 


40 


30 


Ninth-Year Math 1 


3 


3 


34 


34 


100 


30 


Ninth-Year Math' 2 


1 


2 


34 


34 


100 


30 


Tenth-Year Math 


v 1 


34 


100 


Typlnq 1 


2 


1 


30 


30 


30 


40 


Typlnq 2 \ 


1 


2 


30 


30 


30 


30 


BiHnqual \ 
Career Orientation \ 


3 


2 


20 


20 


50 


50 


Bllinqual 

Career Exploration 


3 


2 


20 


20 


50 


50 


Piano 


1 


30 


30 


Ceramics 


1 


30 


50 - 



Note. All courses are offered for 5 periods per week; all carry 
academic credit. Their materials correspond to the mainstream 
curriculum and are appropriate for the students' reading level. 
In all cases, the criteria for selection are based on the Prueba 
de Lectura, LAB, and CREST scores. 
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Language usage varies from class to class. In a health careers 
session on blood coagulation, for Instance, the monolingual teacher 
addressed the students and received questions from them only 1n English. 
At Intervals during the clasfc meeting, the bilingual paraprofesslonal 
translated the teacher's lectures Into Spanish.- At. different po1nf% 
during the class, students who did not appear to have the English facility 
to address the teacher 1n that language asked questions 1n Spanish of 
the paraprofesslonal. An algebra class taught by a substituting non- 
Spanish-speaking teacher was also conducted primarily fn English, except 
K for the Introduction of some Spanish words; h6re too the paraprofesslonal 
worked Individually with students,^ tutoring them and- answering questions 
1n Spanish. An economics class; however, which had no paraprofesslonal 
was conducted almost entirely 1n Spanish, a fact consistent with the per- 
centage of Spanish expected to be used in that course. In all of these 
classes, Spanish-language assignments were used. 

Students with partially malnstreamed programs take one or more 
content-area courses 1n English. Physical education, art, and music* 
are offered as mainstream courses. Bilingual students can choose a fWln- 
stream elective if they qualify linguistically. Table 11 lists fall and 
spring mainstream courses 1n which students are enrolled. 
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TABLE 11 

Mainstream Classes 1n Which Students are Enrolled 
(Fall and Spring) ■ 



Course * , 


Number of Students 


Physical Education 


200 


English ' 


35 


English 4th 


21 


English 5th 


11 


English 7th 


3 


English 8th 


2 


Ninth-Year Math 


30 


Tenth-Year Math 


29 


Biology 


2 


American History 


9 


World History 


5 



The program 1s designed to prepare students for full participa- 
tion 1n the mainstream. It 1s expected that after grade ten all bi- 
lingual courses will use English as the principal language of Instruction, 
and that by the end of the eleventh year It 1s to be the only language 
of Instruction. There are no twelfth-grade bilingual courses offered 
unless there 1s a need. Otherwise, all program students are to be main- 
streamed. According to the project coordinator, since only the first 

4 

two years of the program have, been completed, only a few students have ' 
been completely malnstreamed. 
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Exit criteria from the program consist of a LAB score above the 
twenty-first percentile, CR^T scpres, recommendations from teachers and 

guidance counselor, and both student and parental consent. Based on 

f 

their experience with the school's previous blHnqual proqram population, 
staff reports that parents tend to be amenable to ma1nstream1 nq, r wh1 1 e ' 
students tend to be mpre resistant to 1t. The* guidance counselor meets 
with students to discuss malnstreaminq prior to seeklnq student consent 
for 1t. 
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V. NON- INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT 

CURRICULUM AND MATERIALS DEVELOPMENT 

Many of the material* developed through the umbrella bilingual 
program'are still used extensively 1n the current Title VII program. 
During the 1981-1982 year, a whole curriculum has been developed for the 
course in health careers and a special writing course was developed for 
E.S.L. that was designed to prepare students for the Regents Competency 
Test (R.C.T.). The paraprofesslonal aiding in the health careers and 
other courses has translated into Spanish class notes and examinations 
that can be used as ongoing resource material. The curriculum/resource 
specialist 1s Involved 1n researching and ordering new materials suitable 
for the program's currlcular needs as well as the development of new 
course curricula. In addition, the resource specialist 1s involved 1n 
ather activities such as translation, modifying teaching materials, and 
orienting teachers on the use of supplementary Instructional aids. 

) 

Some specially developed or commercially-produced materials in 
program use have been provided by othpr resource centers, especially 
DeWitt Clinton High School, where the resource specialist previously 
worked, and the Title I office at Monroe High School. Such resource 
sharing has been fa/iHtated by the resource specialist's contacts with 
staff at both schools. These and other materials are located in a corner 
of the project office. The resource center's holdinqs have grown sub- 
' stantlally in the second year of project operation. * 
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SUPPORTIVE SERVICES ~* 

Although the program staff provides guldan^e'on an Informal ^ 
basis to program students, guidance 1s the formal responslbll 1tsy< of t£ie 
school/S guidance office. A bilingual guidance counselor 1n that office* 
1s assigned the program students. Career counseling 1s, also available 
within the school and 1s especially Important sjnce the program's focus 
1s vocational. , 

The program's family worker'works closely with the guidance 
counselor. She devotes 20 percent of her time, one day per week, to 
home visits related to attendance, discipline, and other school-related 
problems, as well as such problems as child abuse, peer §op1al pressure, 
and family economic problems. Home visits and telephone contact are 
Initiated by the family worker, the guidance counselor, the student, or 
^thfe' parents. Frequently parents call the family worker to let the program 
staff know that their children will be absent that day. 

Psychological counseling 1s provided at the school. Such 
services are usually provided when a student 1s referred by the guidance 




counselor. There are no bilingual professionals providing psychological 
counseling^ Walton. 



F DEVELOPMENT 



Tables 12 and 13 summarize staff development activities through- 



out the 1981-1982 school yetf 



Several staff members arje. attending university courses: the 
project coordinator 1s seeking an X.A. degree 1n Administration and 
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TA«LE \? 

Staff nevelopment Activities Outside School 



Strateqy 


Descrlpton(s) or 
Tltle(s) 


Sponsor/Location 


Speaker or Presenter 


no a gnu nil os u ' 
Staff Attend Inq 


NuMih^r or F rMitrncv 
of Sessions 


Workshops held 
outside school 


Leadership In manage- 
ment Institute 

* 

Testlnq procedures 
CRFST, LAR, Correct 
Issues and Strateqles 
• 

Title VII Tralnlnq 


Blllnqual Education 
Service Center (RESC) 
N.Y.C. 

H1J Board of Education 
NYC ORF 


Various 
Various 

J 

Various , ^ 


I Protect coordinator 
I Project coordinator 
1 Project coordinator 


<> Sessions from Oct. - Hay 
7 each semester 
I each semester 


Conferences and 
sympns 1 a 


Statewide R1 Ungual * 
Educator Manaqement 
Conference 


NY State nepartment of 
Education, Alhany 


Various 


I Protect coordinator 

* t 


? days 


Other 


Workshop for Career 
PI annlnq 


Mllnoual Education 
Service Center (RFSC) 
N.Y.C. 

o 


f 

Various f 

\ 


\ Curriculum resource 
Teacher 

9 

• 


I session 

* 



t 
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TARLF 13 

Staff Development Activities 1n School 

; ' ) 



Descrfptlon(s) or No. and Title of Speaker or Presenter Frequency or 

Strategy Tltle(s) Stafr Attending Number of Sessions Goal 















t 

Dept. meetings 


Dept. Conferences 


16 Staff members 


A. P. Supervision 
Title VII Coordinator 
Curriculum/Resource Teacher 


Monthly 


To familiarize the foreign * 
lanquaqe and F.S.L staff 
with the goals of the Title 
Vll program 

To report on the progress of 
the program 

To demonstrate newly-acgul red 
materials and teacher aids 


Workshops 


Rlllnqual Workshop 
and Spanish for 
teachers workshop 


1R-20 Teachers from 
qeneral staff 


Title VII Coordinator 


Two times weekly - Sept 
to June, 19ft? 


To foster understanding of 
bilingual, students and the 
goals of the Title VII program 
To help teachers acquire a 
has 1c knowledge of Spanish to 
help them communicate with 
their students 


Other 

demonstration 
lessons, lectures, 
etc. 


Demonstration lessons 
In N.t.A. and E.S.L. 

Demonstration lessons 
at dept. conferences 


4 

Teacher of class and t 
Title VII staff member 

i 


Title Vll Coordinator 


Feqtiently throughout 
term 


To familiarize teacher with 
techniques and methodology 
of teachlnn M.L.A., F.S.L. 
and content-area taught 
hlllnqually 
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Supervision at Pace University. The curriculum and resource specialist 
1s enrolled at New York University, her goal being a Master's degree 1n 
Spanish language and literature. Members of the teaching staff are taking 
courses at Columbia University, the State University of New York at 
New Paltz, and New York University. Finally, two staff members are en- 
rolled in a Master's program 1n guidance at Lehman College of the City 
University of New York. 

PARENTAL AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

Parental and community Involvement 1s sought through participa- 
tion 1n a Parent-Student Advisory Committee (P-SAC), different school 
activities, and courses offered by thjs school to the community. 

-« * * , - » 

Consisting of eight parents, several students, and some teachers 

t i ' 

and program staff, P-SAC meets monthly. Its function 1s to facilitate 
and increase communication between school and home. Meetings are tied 
to E.S.L. classes that are offered to parents by the project coordinator. 

The project coordinator gives E.S.L. classes to parents of 
program students and other Interested members of the community, Hispanic h 
and non-H1span1c» While the parents are primarily Interested in Improv- 
ing their English-language skills, they sometimes use the classes to 
seek other help: to fill out an application form or to work out an 
effective way to negotiate in an unfamiliar environment, like a hospital 

a 

or clinic. 

Parental participation 1s limited by a number of factors: both 
paVents work on one parent 1n a single-parent household works; parents 
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have to travel to get to the school; safety problems 1n the parents 1 
neighborhood make night-time trips unattractive. The program nonetheless 
continues to make efforts to reach the parents through a newsletter and 
mailings notifying them of scheduled events, as well as through phone 
calls and home visits. ^ 

Despite these difficulties, the parents' overall commitment 
to- the program 1s translated, as the coordinator observed, Into a very 
high rate of attendance for program students. Attendance at'meetlngs has 
Improved since evening meetings were replaced by daytime meetings. The 
coordinator felt that the relatively small size of the administrative 
staff makes 1t difficult to Increase substantially certain modes of parent 
participation. 

•* » , - 

AFFECTIVE DOMAIN ' 

Prograto student attendance, calculated at 87.4 percent, 1s 
much higher than for the student body as a whole (see Table 24). Program 
students* are .active 1n the bilingual "club, assemblies, performances, - 
schoblVexcUrslons, and special holiday programs. The club period held 
every two weeks at Walton'makes \t easier for students to attend club 
meetings. Such a schedule 1s of particular Importance sfnce many of the 
program students work after school and could not otherwise participate 

1n afterschool extracurricular activities. * 

* 

Graduation plans of students who belong to the bilingual 
program Include attendance at two- and four-year colleges, working, and 
joining the Armed Forces. The majority of graduating seniors who plan 
to attend college are Inclined toward, attending two-year colleges. (See 



Table 14*) Prior to graduation, all program students are actively Involved 
in seeking summer employment. 

The program has a relatively low rate of attrition. The reason 
for leaving 1s generally completion of requirements and graduation. Table 
15 shows the number of students and the reasons for leaving. 

Disciplinary problems among program students are limited. Some 
suspensions were Imposed, though, as a result of fights Inside or just 
outside the school. 

In addition to the high rate of attendance, the frequency with 
which students approach staff to discuss their problems 1s, according to 
the program coordinator, an Indicator of the positive feelings program 
students have toward the program Itself. As the program moves Into Its 
third year of operation, such attitudes are expected to continue and to 
have a positive Impact on students 1 academic performance. 

i 

"TABLE 14 

Post-High School Plans of Twelfth-Grade Students 



Plans 




Number 


Percent 


College 


8 


as 


Job 


9 ' 


43 


Undecided 


3 


14 


Unknbwn 


1 


5 



•Most twelfth-grade students plan to go to work after leaving the 
program. An almost equal number of students plans to attend college. 



TARLE 15 

Number of Students Leavlnq the Proqram 
During the ,1981-1982 School Year 




Keason ror 
Leavlnq 


Grade 9 


Grade 10 


Grade 11 


Grade 12 


Total 


Fully 

main st reamed 




3 






3 


Transferred to 
another school 


4 








) 

4 


Graduated 






1 


21 


22 


Returned to 
native country 




1 






1 


Removed from 
proqram by 
parental option 




1 




1 


2 


Dlscharqe 
(Reason Unknowri) 




3 


1 




4 


Other 


1 


1 






2 


Total 


5 


9 


2 


22 


38 



.Most students who leave the proqram do so because they qraduate. 
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VI. FINDINGS 

ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES, INSTRUMENTS, AND FINDINGS 

The followlnq section presents the assessment Instruments and 
procedures,, and the results of the testlnq to evaluate student achieve- 
ment In 1981-1982. 

Students were assessed fn EnqHsh-lanquaqe development, qrowth 
1n their mastery of their native languaqe, mathematics, soda! studies, 
and science. The followlnq are the areas assessed and the instruments* 
used: 

Enqllsh as a second lanquaqe -- CREST (Criterion Referenced 
English Syntax Test ), Level I, II, III) " 

Readlnq 1n Spanish -- Interamerican Series, Prueba de 
Lectura (Total Readlnq, Level Z, Forms A and H) 

Mathematics performance ~ Teacher-made tests 

Science performance -- Teacher-made tests 

Social studies performance -- Teacher-made tests 

Native lanquaqe arts performance -- Teacher-made tests 

Attendance -- School and proqram records 

The followlnq analyses were performed: 

On pre/post standardized tests of Span1sh-read1nq achievement 
statistical and educational s1qn1f1cance are reported. 

Statistical significance was determined throuqh the application 
of the correlated t^-test model. This statistical analysis demonstrates 
whether the difference between pre-test and post-test mean scores 1s larqer 
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than would be expected by chance variation alone(- I.e. 1s statistically 
s1qn1 f leant. v 

Thts analysis does not represent an estimate of how students 
would have performed 1n the absence of the proqram. No such estimate 
could be made because of the Inapplicability of test' norms for this 
population, and the unavailability of an appropriate comparison qroup. 

Educational significance was determined for each qrade level 
by calculatlnq an "ef feet size" based on observed summary statistics 
uslnq the procedure recommended by Cohen. * An effect size for the cor- 
related t_-t est model 1s an .estimate of the *d1 fference between pre-test 
and post-test means expressed in standard deviation units freed of the 
Influence of sample size. It became desirable to establish such an 
estimate because substantial differences that do exist frequently fall 
to reach statistical s1qn1f1cance 1f the number of observations for each 
unit of statistical analysis 1s small. Similarly, statistically s1qn1f1- 
cant differences often are not educationally meanlnqful. 

Thus, statistical and educational s1qn1f1cance permit a more 
meanlnqful appraisal of project outcomes. As a rule of thumb, the follow- 
1nq effect size Indices are recommended by Cohen as quldes to 1nterpret1na 
educational s1qn1f1cance (ES): 

a difference of 1/5 - .20 - low ES 

a difference of 1/2 ■ .50 ■ moderate ES 

a difference of 4/5 - .80 - hlqh ES 

Jacob Cohen. Statistical Power Analysis for the Behavioral Sciences 
(Revised Ed1t1ofTfI New York: Academic Press, 1977 Chapter Z. 
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The Instrument used to measure growth 1n English language was 
the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST), which tests mastery 
of specific syntactic skills at three levels. Material at the beginning 
*nd Intermediate levels of the CREST 1s broken down Into 25 objectives 
per level, such as present-tense forms of the verb "to be" (Level I), 
or possessive adjectives and pronouns (Level II). Material at the advanced 
level (Level III) 1s organized Into 15 objectives, such as reflexive 
pronouns. At each level, students are asked to complete four Items for 
each objective. An Item consists of a sentence frame for which the 
students must supply a word or phrase chosen from four possibilities. 
Mastery of a skill objective 1s determined by a student's ability to 
answer at least three out of four Items correctly. 

This report provides Information on the average number of 
objectives mastered and the average number of objectives mastered per 
month of treatment at the various test levels for students who were pre- 
and post-tested with the same test level. 

\ 

Rates of success of students 1n mathematics, science, social 
studies, and native language arts courses taught 1n the bilingual program 
are reported by grade. Thesfe tables contain the numbers of students 
reported as taking the relevant courses and the percent passing, for 
fall and for spring courses separately. Data are also reported for program 
students who were taking mainstream courses 1n the same content areas. 
The program proposed to compare bilingual students' achievement with 
that of mainstream students 1n similar classes. The project coordinator 
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calculated and supplied overall passlnq percentages for billnqual and 
mainstream students 1n content-area courses. These totals are presented 
1n the discussion Included 1n the summary of findings on page 48. 

A summary of Individual bilingual student achievement in content- 
area classes is presented 1n Tables 22 and 23. 

The attendance rates of program participants are presented by - 
grade. The overall attendance rate of program participants 1s then 
compared with that of the school as a whole. Table 24 presents the 
percent difference between overall program and school -wide rates, the 
value of the £ statistic for the significance of the difference between 
proportions, and the l^vel of significance. 
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TABLE 16 

Results of the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test 
(CREST): Number of Objectives Mastered, and Objectives Mastered 

per Month 

(E.S.L. Title I Spanish-Speaking Students, Fall) 



Grade 


# of 

Students 


Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre Post 


Objectives 
Mastered 


Average 
Months of 
Treatment 


t 

Objectives 
Mastered 
Per Month 


9 


47 


12.6 


17.8 


5.1 


3.2 


1.7 


10 


29 


14.0\ 


17.4 


3.4 


3.2 


1.1 


11 


20 


10.2 


14.1 


4.0 


.3.1 


1.3 


12 


9 


816 


11.9 


3.3 


3.0 


1.1 


TOTAL 


105 


12.2 


16.4 


4.3 


3.1 


1.4 



a Post-test minus pre-test. 

.On the average, students mastered 4.3 objectives 1n the fall or 1.4 
objectives per month In 3.1 months of treatment. 

.The average number of objectives mastered meets the program's 
criterion level of one objective per month. 

.Students at all grade levels show almost equa] gains. 
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TABLE 17 

r 

Performance of Students Tested on the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test 
(CREST):* Average Number of Objectives Mastered by Grade and Test Level 
(E.S.L. Title I Spanish-Speaking Students, Fall) 



LEVEL I 



LEVEL II 



LEVEL III 



Grade N 



Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 



Pre Post Gain 



Average Number of 
Gain/ Objectives Mastered Gain/ 

Month N Pre Post Ga1n a J Month 



Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered Gain/ 
N Pre Post Gain Month 



9 


' 34 


11.0; 


16.4 


5.4' 


1.7 


12 


17.6 


22.2 


4.6 


1.7 


1 


11.0 


11.0 


0.0 


0.0 


10 


1° 


15. a 


20.7 


4.9 


1.6 


12 


14.7 


17.1 


2.4 


0.8 


7 


10.3 


13.1 


2.9 


0.9 


11 


5 


10.2 


16.4 


6.2 


1.9 


5 


12.4 


15.8 


3.4 


1.1 


10 


9.0 


12.1 


3.1 


1.0 


12 


1 


4.0 


7.0 


3.0 


0.9 


3 


12.3 


15.0 


2 -\. 


^1.0 


5 


7.2 


11.0 


3,8 


1.2 


TOTAL 


50 


11.7 


17.1 


5.4 

1 


1.7 


32 


15.2 


18.6 


3.4 


1.2 


23 


9.1 


12.1 


3.0 


1.0 



Note , Number of objectives for each level: Level I (25), Level II (25), Level III (15). 

a Post-test minus pre-test. 

.There was an overall reJatlonshlp between grade and test level. Generally, the students 
In upper grades took the higher level tests (II and III). * ' 

'.While In general, students met the proposed criterion for achievement, grade 10 students 
taking Level II failed to meet the criterion proposed as the program objective. R*.. 
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TABLE 18 

Results of the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test 
(CREST): Number of Objectives Mastered, and Objectives Mastered 

* per Month 
(E.S.L. Title I Spanish-Speaking Students, Spring) 



Grade 


# of 

Students 


Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre Post 


Objectives 
Mastered 


Average 
Months of 
Treatment 


Objectives 
Mastered 
P*er Month 


9 


H 

57 


14.4 


17.9 


3.5 


2.9 


1.2 


10 


35 


12.3 


15.6 


3.2 


3.1 




11 


26 


11.6 


14.5 


- 2.8 


3.0 


V 


12 


12 


. 9.8 


13.2 


3.3 


2.9 


1.2 


TOTAL 


130 


12.8 


16.1 


3.3 


3.0 


1.1 



Post-test minus pre-test. 



.Twenty-five more students were pre- and post-tested 1n the spring 
than 1n the fal 1. - 

.The overall rate of gain meets the criterion proposed as the program 
objective. However, grade 11 students' gains were slightly below 
the criterion level. 
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TABLE 19 

Performance of Students Tested on the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test 
(CREST): Average Number of Objectives Mastered by Grade and Test Level 
(E.S.L. Title I Spanish-Speaking Students, Spring) 

LEVEL I LEVEL II LEVEL III 



Grade N 



Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered Gain/ 
Pre >ost Ga1n a Month 



Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered Gain/ 
Pre Post Ga1n a Month 



Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered . Gain/ 
N Pre Post Ga1n a . Month 



9 


17 


10.9 


16.3 


5.4 


1.7 


36 


16.2 


19.1 


2.9 


1.0 


4 


13.0 


14.0 


1.0 


0.2 




6 


5.3 


11.2 


5.8 


1.9 


17 


15.7 


19.2 


3.5 


1.2 


12 


11.0 


12.6 


1.6 


0.3 


11 


8 


14.2 


19.6 


5.4 


1.8 


1 


13.0 


15.0 


2.0 


0.6 


17 


10.3 


12.0 


1.7 


0.6 


12 


1 


7.0 


10.0 


3.0 


1.0 


3 


11.0 


15.7 


4.7 


1.7 


' 8" 


9.8 


12.6 


2.9 


1.0 


TOTAL 

j 


32 


10.6 


16.0 


5.4 


1.8 


57 


15.7 


18.9 


3.2 


1.1 


41 


10.7 


12.5 


1.8 


0.6 



I 
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Note. Number of objectives for each level: Level I (25), Level II (25), Level III (15). 

a Post-test minus pre-test. 

.In the spring, most students were tested at Levels II and III, while 1n the fall, the majority was 
tested at Level I. 

.Achievement on all levels was similar to that 1n the fall. 

.In general, students taking Levels I and II met the criterion of achievement as proposed, while grade 
9, 10, and 11 students taking Level III failed to meet the program's objective. This result may be 
due to the higher level of difficulty Involved in the mastery of higher level objectives. 
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Native Language Reading Achievement 



Significance of Mean Total Raw Score Differences Between Initial 
and Final Test Scores in Native Language Reading Achievement of 
Students with Full Instructional Treatment -on^the Prueba de Lectura 
Level Z Total Reading, Fonms-A and ET, by Grade 



Pre-Test Post-Test " ■ 

Standard Standard Mean Corr. 



Grade 


N 


Mean 


Deviation 


Mean 


Deviation 


Difference 


Pre/Post 


t 


P 


ES 


9 


44 


91.4 


17.1 


97.2 


13.7 


5.7 


.72 


3.2 


.003 


.72 


10 


33 


94.0 


16.2 


96.8 


15.3 


2.8 


.90 


2.2 


.029 


.34 


11 


29 


93.7 


14w6 


99.0 


12.7 


5.3 


.68 


2.5 


.016 


.65 


12 


16 


96.8 


12.5 


102.9 


5.5 


6.2 


.69 


2.5 


.021 


.77 


TOTAL 


122 


93.4 


15.7 


98.2 


13.2 


4.9 


.76 


5.2 


.000 


.60 



.In general, students showed gains in native-language reading 
achievement which were of high statistical significance and 
of moderate educational significance. 

.As a group, and at each grade level except grade 10, students 
made mean gains exceeding the program's objective of three 
raw score points. The mean gains were 60 percent higher than 
the objective set. 
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TABLE 21 

Number and Percent of Students Passinq 
Teacher-Made Examinations in Native 
Lanquaqe Arts (Spanish), by Grade 







FALL 1981 






SPRING 1982 








Number 


Percent 




Number 


Percent 


Grade 


N 


Passinq 


Passinq 


N 


Passinq 


Passinq 


9 


72 


58 


80.6 


71 


56 


78.9 


in 


53 


47 


88.7 


50 


34 


68.0 


11 


30 


27 


90.0 


33 


30 


90.0 


12 


19 


17 


89.5 


17 


17 


100.0 


TOTAL 


174 


149 


85.6 


172 


132 


80.2 



•In qeneral, students 1 performance , surpassed the proqram objective, 
a criterion of 70 percent passinq, both in the fall and sprinq. 

•On the averaqe, students in qrades 11 and 12 achieved hiqher 
rates of passinq than did those in qrades 9 and 10. 

•The passinq rate decreased from fall to sprinq primarily due to 
a larqe drop (20 percent) in the passinq rate achieved by tenth 
graders. 
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TABLE 22 

Number of Students Enrolled in Courses and Percent 
Passing Teacher-Made Examinations 1n Subject Areas by Grade 



Fall 
Courses 


n r a/4n Q 

hraae y 

% 

n ra 5 5 1 fin 


111 QUC lw 

% 

N P^QQlnn 


Grade 11 

% 

N Passlna 


Grade 1? 
N Passlnq 


Total 

* 

N Passlnq 


Mathematics 


77 CO O 


AH A? ? 
OU Oj« J 




If) 60.0 


170 57.9 


Science 


73 "53.4 


54 61.1 


30 73.3 


13 84.6 


171 62.0 


Social Studies 


77 79.? 


59 67.8 


33 78.8 


15 73'. 3 


185 75.1 


SpMnq 
Courses 


Grafde 9 
% 

N Passlnq 


Grade 10 
% 

N Passlnq 


f 

Grade 11 
N Passlnq 


Grade 12 
% 

N Passlnq 


Total 

* ( 
N Passlnq 


Mathematics 


74 43.2 


47 42.6 


19 57.9 


7 14.2 


147 42.8 


Science 


73 39. 7 


54 48.1 


31 74.2 


14 78.6 


173 51.4 


Social Studies 


75 77.3 


52 67.3 


30 90.0 


15 86.7 


172 77.3 1 

1 



.With the exception of science, there was no clear relationship between q.rade 1,eve1 and achievement. 

.In both fall and spMnq terms, passlnq rates were hlqhest 1n social studies courses and lowest 
1n mathematics. 

.In the fall term, passlnq rates ranqed from almost 58 percent (mathematics) to 75 percent (soda! 

studies). In the spMnq, the flqures were almost 43 percent to 77 percent, respectively. 
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TABLE 23 



Number of Students Enrolled in Courses and Percent 
Passlnq Teacher-Made Examinations in Subject 
Areas, by Lanquaqe of Instruction 

Fall Spanish Enqlish 



Course 


N 


Passinq 


N 


Passlnq 


Mathematics 


122 


53.3 


49 


69.4 


Science 


166 


62.0 


5 


60.3 


Social Studies 


176 


75.0 


8 


87.5 


Sprlnq 


Spanish 


Enqlish 


Course 


N 


Passlnq 


N 


Passlnq 


Mathematics 


123 


38.2 


25 


68.0 


Science 


164 


51.2 


7 


57.1 


Soda! Studies 


159 


79.2 


12 


58. 3 



•Most proqram students were enrolled in bilinqual classes. 

•Achievement rates were qenerally better for students takinq 
courses in Enqlish, The small number of students reported as 
participatinq in mainstream classes, however, suqqests that 
these students were selected; they mlqht have been an especially 
capable qroup. 

.The performance of students in science classes was essentially 
similar reqardless of the lanquaqe of instruction. Performance 
rates in mathematics and social studies differed substantially. 
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TABLE 24 



Significance of the Difference Between Attendance Percentage 
of Program Students and the Attendance Percentages of the School 



Grade 


N 


Mean 
Percentage 


Standard 
Deviation 


9 


75 


86.8 


13.5 


10 


54 


88.0 


13.3 


11 


34 


87.1 


10.3 


12 


20 


89.5 


7.0 


TOTAL 


183 


87.5 


12.3 



Average School -Wide Attendance Percentage: 71.4 
Percentage 

Difference * 16.0 z « 4.79 P <.01 



.The program attendance was 16 percentage points higher 
than the school -wide attendance rate. 

.The difference was statistically significant at the 
.01 level. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 
English Achievement 

Students mastered a total of 1.4 objectives per month 1n the 
fall and 1.1 objectives per month 1n the spring on the Criterion Referenced 
Enfll 1sh Syntax Test , thus meeting the stated program objective. Students 
at Level I surpassed the objective during both semesters (1.7 and 1.8 
objectives per month), while students at Level III failed to meet the 
objective 1n the spring. This is not surprising because there are fewer 
objectives at Level III (15) than at Level I (25); the objectives appear 
to be more difficult at Level III, and students do proportionately better 
on the pre-test at this level, leaving less room for Improvement. 

Native-Language Achievement 

Students surpassed the expected objective of a gain of 3 raw 
score points on a Spanish redding achievement test ( Prueba de Lectura , 
Level 2, Forms A and B); they gained an average of 4.9 points from pre- 
test to post^test. The gains were statistically significant and of 
moderate educational significance. In addition, the project coordinator 
reported that all. program students who took the New York. State Regents 1 
Spanish Examination passed 1t. ^ 

Content-Area Achievement 

In content-area classes, the passing percentages for fall and 
spring were as follows: 

\ 

Native Lanquaqe: 85.6 and 80.2 
Social Studies: 75.1 and 77.3 




Science: 62.0 and 51.4 
Mathematics: 57.9 and 42. 8, 

Students surpassed the program's objective for nati ve-language achieve- 
ment and did well in social studies. However, passing rates were lower 
in science and mathematics. 

According to information provided by the project coordinator, 
program students did better in Spanish and social studies than mainstream 
students, but did not do as well in science and mathematics. In the case 
of mathematics, the project coordinator explained that a substitute teacher 
who was not bilingual taught these classes, Indicating that part of the 
reason for the poor performance might be due to teacher effects. 

E.S.L. Transitional Classes 

Accordlnq to Information provided by the project coordinator, 
students 1n E.S.L. 6 had a 96.2 percent passing rate and- students 1n 
E.S.L. 7/8 had a 70.2 percent passing rate, exceeding the stated objec- 
tive of 70 percent passlnq. 

Other Objectives 

The average attendance rate of program students was 16 per- 
centage points higher than the school -wide attendance rate. 

Information on the students' growth in oral proficiency 1n 
English was not provided (see recommendations), as no reliable Instrument 
was available. 
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Dropout rates could not be compared with school dropout rates 
because school-wide figures were unavailable (see recommendations.) 

Increased pride in cultural heritage was not measured because 
a reliable instrument was not developed. However, students participated 
in cultural activities such as assemblies, acknowledgement and celebration 
of ethnic holidays, and the school's Bilingual Club. 



\ 
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VII. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS v 

CONCLUSIONS 

Based on the data collected, it 1s evident that the Bilingual 
Basic Skills Program at Walton High School 1s adequately meeting Its 
program objectives during Its second year of funding. Program students 
have met the program's objective for growth in their knowledge of English 
syntax, and have demonstrated statistically significant gains 1n reading 
1n their own native language. In the content areas, the program coordinator 
reports that program students in social studies classes outperformed their 
peers 1n similar mainstream courses. Achievement 1n Spanis^jand social 
studies courses was high, while passing rates 1n science and mathematics 
were lower. According to the project coordinator, the low overall passing 
rates in mathematics were possibly due to the lack of a bilingual teacher 
in this area. Finally, the attendance rate of program students was 
observed to be significantly higher than the school-wide attendance rate. 

Measurement of the attainment of certain objectives (in oral 
1 anguage proficiency and knowledge of cultural heritage) couTd not be 1 
calculated, because appropriate instruments were not available. Informa- 
tion on school-wide drop out rates was not available at the time the data 
were col lected. 

In the non-Instructional areas, the program staff continues 
to address the students 1 needs for guidance, career orientation, and 
appropriate course materials. Curricula have been developed for courses 
1n health careers and E.S.L. writing. Other class notes and examina- 
tions have been translated and commercially-produced materials have been 
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obtained and included <in the resource center* Academic and career 
counseling are available to program students on a formal and Informal 
basis. Staff development activities include attendance at program and 
school-wide meetings, city- and state-wide conferences, and university 
courses. Of special note 1s the "Spanish for Teachers" workshop offered 
by the project director for 20 teachers from the school-wide faculty, 
twice a week throughout the school year. 

The program 'continues to be hampered by certain factors beyond 
its control, such as a shortage of bilingual personnel as substitute 
teachers and economic and familial responsibilities which limit parental 
participation in "school and program events. It continues, nevertheless, 
to strive to meet Its objectives with the resources available. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

On the basis of several site visits, classroom observations, 
and interviews with program personnel, the evaluation team recommends 
that consideration be given to changes 1n the following areas: 

1) The program's collection of resource materials has grown 
substantially over the past two years. If possible, the program might 
consider establishing a separate resource .center as an alternative to the 
materials 1 present location -- a corner of the office used by all the 
Title VII staff. The constant parade of students, parents, and teachers 
Into the office can be distracting for those attempting to use the materials 
and a separate location would make them more accessible to students and 
staff. 
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2) The program staff should consider initiating discussions 
with the school's guidance office to formalize a system of follow-up for 
students who are to be completely mainstreamed. Such a system will not 
only monitor and support student progress but will allow better assess- 
ment of the program's effectiveness 1n preparing students for participa- 
tion in mainstream classes. 

3) Since Title VII funding does not provide for a bilingual 
secretary, the program should consider securing the services of a bi- 
lingual secretary. The existence of a skilled bilingual administrative 
worker would greatly relieve the heavily burdened Title VII staff. 

4) It is recommended that the program staff review the evalua- 
tion objectives in light of the program's proposed scope of work. Those 
objectives which require modification should be revised. 
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VIII. APPENDICES 



Performance Objectives 

i. Long Range Objectives (Three years) 

ihe following long range objectives are considered to be attainable 1 ! 
over a three year period. 

1. A comprehensive bilingual program will have served approximately 
$00 students in gnades 9-12 • 

2. A career awareness not normally available to bilingual student s f 
(i. e. utilization of bilingual skills in the job market) will 
be acquired through specialized courses of study. 

3. The bjasic skills in English, in Spanish and in Math will be 
reinforced through ESL classes and interdisciplinary studies. 

km An equal percentage of Spanish dominant students as those from 

the English speaking body will complete a high school education 

♦ 

and receive a diploma. 

5. Every year individual students will be evaluated and placed in 
the mainstream at their own grade level based upon evaluation 
and consultation with bilingual personnel and parental approval. 

6. At least 70$ of the Hispanic students in the bilingual program 
will receive a passing grade in their ESL class as well as in 
their regular tax-levied English class. 

7. v All students will develop and maintain listening, speaking, 

reading and writing skills in English as stressed in their ESL 

* hi 

classes. - 
6. Academic achievement in all subject areas will be increased. 
Students* will pass at least 70$ of their courses. * 



As a result of studying their native language and culture, 
non-English dominant students in the bilingual program will 
develop and maintain a positive self-image and feel pride in 
their cultural heritage as measured by pre and post attitudinal 
survey. 

All students in the bilingual program will understand and 
value a culturally pluralistic society as measured by pre and 
post attitudinal survey. 

Curriculum will have been developed and/or revised for the 
following areas: (See Program Description Section for Out- 
lines for courses listed below). 

a. Health Careers ^ 

b. Laboratory Techniques * • 

. c. Emergency Medical Techniques 

* a. 
.d.\Law Enforcement 

e. Typewriting 

f # Office Practice 

g. Business Machines 

H. Bilingual Career Education 

i # English as a Second Language 1-8 

j # Spanish Language and Culture/Native Language Arts 

k. Mathematics - Fundamentals and Algebra 

1 # Business Communloations 

m. Eastern Areas - Latin American Studies 

n. American History 

o. Viorld History 
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p. Economics 
q. Chemistry 

12. Materials will be translated into Spanish to bring courses into 
accord with the New York City Board of Education curriculum 
guidelines. 

13. Student attendance will increase by at least 5$ to an average 
of T$% per day. 

14. After completion of^a four year high school program students 
wishing to further their education will enter an accredited 
college or business school. 

15. An internship in a bilingual private or public agency will be 
arranged to test the appropriateness of career choice and to 
allow twelfth grade students the opportunity to get first 
hand experience in the field* 

16. A staff aware of the philosophy and methodology of bilingual 
education will be trained through workshops and faculty 
conferences. 

17. The s^aff will be encouraged to further their training in 
bilingual education at institutes of higher learning. 

18. A Bilingual Career and Resource Center will be established and 
maintained by a bilingual resource teacher. 

19. At least 7<# of the parents of students in our program will 
show interest and cooperation through interviews and 
questionnaires. 

20. At least 6<Jf° of the participating parents will attend meetings, 
activities and/or activities and/or events sponsored by the 
total school and by the bilingual program. 
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21. A viable and active Advisory Council of the bilingual program 
will be established. 

22. Parents will be encouraged to join the Parent's Association 

of the school. 

23. Establishment and consultation with a viable and active Advisory 
Committee. 
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